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THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  HOTEL 

HEREVER  hotel-keeping  is  known,  there  the  name  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  is  known. 

In  the  more  than  thirty-six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  original 
half  of  the  great  hotel,  the  Waldorf,  threw  open  its  doors,  the  name  has  been 
carried  all  over  the  world,  and  travelers  from  everywhere  have  made  it  their 
New  York  home.  And  today,  while  other  hotels  have  arisen  in  New  York  to 
surpass  it  in  size,  none  has  encroached  upon  its  fame  or  its  reputation  as  the 
world's  leading  hotel. 

Spanning  as  it  does  the  period  that  began  when  the  United  States  stepped 
into  the  limelight  of  the  world's  attention  with  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893, 
in  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by 
Columbus,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  from  its  opening,  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
American  history,  if  not  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Long  ago  it  became  an 
institution  and  the  scene  of  really  important  historical  events. 


The  Waldorf-Astoria  was  the  first  big  hotel.  When  it  was  built,  and  for  years 
thereafter,  it  was  the  finest  hotel  in  the  world.  It  soon  became  the  most  famous. 
For  its  reputation  was  carried  wherever  civilization  had  spread,  and  even  where 
only  explorers  have  gone  in  these  modern  times.  The  roster  of  its  clientele  has 
bristled  from  its  earliest  days  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  history, 
who  have  made  laws,  who  have  made  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  the 
leaders  of  finance  and  every  department  of  industry.  Kings  anil  princes  have 
made  it  their  New  York  abode.  The  New  York  home  of  Presidents  and  poten- 
tates, of  great  statesmen,  great  financiers,  great  industrialists,  its  prestige  has 
never  become  dim. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  owed  its  inception  to  William  Waldorf  Astor,  later 
Baron  Astor  of  England.  To  a  decision  of  Mr.  Astor,  made  in  the  spring  of 
1890,  that  he  would  thereafter  make  his  residence  in  England,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  building  of  the  Waldorf  —  the  first  of  the  double  structures  of  which  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  is  composed. 

To  Abner  Bartlett,  Astor's  estate  agent,  is  ascribed  credit  for  fixing  his  prin- 
cipal's determination  to  become  a  hotel-builder.  Bartlett  had  in  his  mind  just 
the  man  who,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  able  to  insure  success  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. That  man  was  George  C.  Boldt,  then  proprietor  of  the  little  Bellevue 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  Boldt  proved  receptive  to  the  idea.  Henry  J.  Harden- 
bergh,  a  New  York  architect,  was  at  work  upon  the  plans  within  a  few  weeks. 

From  the  day  Abner  Bartlett  suggested  the  matter  to  him,  the  Waldorf — later 
the  W  aldorf-Astoria — became  Boldt's  life.  Through  it  he  exerted  more  influence 
upon  American  standards  of  living,  American  habits  and  American  culture,  as 
well,  than  perhaps  any  other  man  of  his  time.  The  enterprise  brought  him 
wealth  and  helped  him  illustrate  in  his  career  thereafter,  the  opportunities  ahead 
of  the  young  immigrant  who  came  to  this  country  to  seek  his  fortune  and  who 
recognized  and  seized  his  great  opportunity  when  it  beckoned. 

One  other  name  was  closely  associated  with  Boldt  in  the  making  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria — that  of  Oscar — Oscar  Tschirky,  now  known  throughout  the 
world  as  "Oscar  of  the  Waldorf"  and  still  actively  identified  with  the  hotel. 
Strange  to  say,  the  beginnings  of  Oscar  were  much  like  those  of  Boldt.  Born  in 
the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  Sw  itzerland,  he  had  come  to  New  York  before  attaining 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  had  signalized  the  day  of  his  arrival  by  applying  for  his 
naturalization  papers  and  getting  a  job  as  a  bussboy  in  the  old  Hoffman  House,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  hotels  in  New  York.  When  Oscar  wrote 
Boldt  with  reference  to  a  position  in  the  new  enterprise,  he  had  learned  all  he  could 
be  taught  at  the  Hoffman  House  and  at  Delmonico's,  w  here  he  was  now  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  catering  department  of  that  famous  restaurant,  and  it  was 
said  that  there  was  no  person  of  any  fame  or  consequence  in  New  York  whom 
Oscar  could  not  call  by  name. 
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The  opening  of  the  Waldorf  and  its  social  christening  was  the  great  event  of 
the  evening  of  March  14,  1893,  when  more  than  fifteen  hundred  people,  represent- 
ing the  notabilities  of  New  York  society,  finance  and  the  professions,  paid  five 
dollars  each  to  attend  the  concert  for  the  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children 
to  which,  upon  instructions  from  Mr.  Astor,  the  entire  hotel  was  given  over  that 
evening.    The  newspapers  the  next  morning  made  it  the  story  of  the  day. 

"Heretofore  even  American  enterprise  had  not  dreamed  of  such  splendors  as 
those  through  which  the  fashionable  throngs  moved  last  night,"  read  The  Sun's 
report.  "In  few  palaces  of  the  old  world  can  such  costly  and  artistic  surroundings 
be  found.  Those  who  came  found  private  suites,  dining  rooms,  salons,  and  bed- 
rooms, such  as  kings  could  not  excel.  All  the  refinements  of  all  the  various  civili- 
zations had  been  drawn  upon,  and  the  artists  who  had  the  work  in  charge  had  so 
blended,  that  nowhere  was  there  incongruity." 

Before  long  Boldt  began  to  see  that  with  the  Waldorf  had  been  created  a 
demand  which,  ere  long,  a  hotel  of  its  size  could  not  supply.  Fifth  Avenue  was 
undergoing  changes.  Its  formerly  sacred  precincts  were  invaded  by  shops  and 
bigger  buildings.  Society  flocked  to  the  newest  and  latest  of  eating  and  enter- 
tainment places  and  people  all  over  the  country  with  social  pretensions  or  am- 
bition began  to  plan  to  stop  at  the  Waldorf  during  a  New  York  visit.  To  cater 
to  the  demand  for  entertainment  rooms,  a  five-story  extension  to  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  Waldorf  and  containing  a  ballroom,  was  built.     It  was  in  this  ballroom 


that  the  Bradley-Martins  gave  on  February  10,  1897,  an  entertainment  which 
still  outranks  any  other  as  the  most  brilliant  notable  function  ever  given  in  New 
York  society.  To  a  description  of  it  the  newspapers  devoted  many  columns, 
and  even  pages. 

Boldt  was  able  to  persuade  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose  mansion  had  shared  the 
Fifth  Avenue  frontage  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets  with  that 
ol  W  illiam  Waldorf  Astor,  to  tear  down  his  house  and  build  a  great  hotel  w  hich 
could  be  combined  with  the  Waldorf.  Workmen  started  demolishing  the  man- 
sion in  the  spring  of  1895.  The  designing  of  the  Astoria,  as  the  new  structure 
was  to  be  called,  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  same  architect  who  had  designed  the 
Waldorf. 

Now  began  the  fulfilment  of  what  might  have  been  considered  the  extrava- 
gant reaches  of  Boldt's  great  dream.  The  new  double  hotel  was  to  become 
somewhat  less  of  a  caravansary  for  the  mere  feeding  and  housing  of  travelers,  and 
considerably  more  of  a  semi-public  institution  designed  to  furnish  prosperous 
residents  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  with  all  the  luxuries  of  urban  life. 

The  entire  first  floor  of  the  Astoria — that  above  the  ground  floor — was 
designed  to  be  used  exclusively  for  entertainment  purposes,  public  and  private. 

Literally,  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  furnishing  and  fitting  of  that  floor. 
The  Grand  Ballroom  was  given  over  to  famous  artists  to  decorate,  Edwin  H. 
Blashficld  doing  the  ceiling  and  Will  H.  Low  the  murals,  and  the  great  room 
remained  until  the  end  the  most  sumptuous  apartment  of  its  sort  in  New  York,  if 
not  in  the  United  States.  The  Astor  Gallery,  the  next-size  ballroom,  an  almost 
exact  replica  of  the  historic  Soubise  ballroom  in  Paris,  had  also  a  ceiling  by  Blash- 
field and  murals  by  Low,  Simmons  and  Turner.  Upon  the  stage  of  the  Grand 
Ballroom  have  since  appeared  most  of  the  great  singers,  musicians,  actors  and 
lecturers  that  have  visited  New  York  since  the  opening  of  the  Astoria  in  the 
autumn  of  1897.  In  that  room  has  spoken  almost  every  great  American  and 
visiting  foreign  statesman  and  orator. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Astoria,  on  November  1 ,  1897,  caused  almost  as  much 
of  a  sensation  as  had  that  of  the  Waldorf.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  structure 
represented  a  greater  advance  over  the  Waldorf  than  the  latter  had  meant,  as 
compared  with  existing  hotels  in  1895.  Here  was  now  a  great  hostelry  of  more 
than  a  thousand  rooms,  seventeen  stories  high,  most  of  it,  and  absolutely,  as  then 
considered,  the  last  word,  if  not  the  Ultima  Thule,  in  luxurious  living.  It  became 
at  once  the  world's  eighth  wonder,  and  for  years  it  was  to  rank  as  the  world's 
biggest  hotel.  Again  the  name  of  charity  was  invoked  to  aid  fashion  for  an 
inauguration.  Well-known  society  women  gladly  lent  their  names,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fete,  held  in  the  afternoon,  the  evening  concert  by  Anton  Seidl's 
orchestra,  followed  by  the  presentation  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  second  act 
of  "Rosemary ,"  then  a  great  Broadway  success — with  Maude  Adams,  John  Drew, 
and  the  remainder  of  a  Charles  Frohman  star  company  in  the  cast — and  what 
society  writers  at  the  time  termed  "a  most  recherche  supper"  in  the  new  Sun 
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Parlor  atop  the  Astoria,  were  divided  among  four  eleemosynary  institutions 
which  were  the  pet  charities  of  New  York  society.  And  though,  still  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  it  "rained  pitchforks"  all  day  and  all  night,  every  per- 
formance crowded  the  house. 

With  such  a  baptism,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  gained  a  social  prestige  which 
endured  for  decades,  and  a  reputation  as  a  place  for  holding  smart  entertain- 
ments that  has  continued  undiminished  to  this  day. 

Back  in  the  closing  days  of  the  19<h  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  20th, 
the  hotel  became  the  New  York  home  of  many  famous  men  from  the  Middle  West 
and  elsewhere.  Charles  M.  Schwab  long  made  it  his  New  York  headquarters, 
and  it  was  the  home  of  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  until  he  built  his  Fifth  Avenue  residence.  John 
W.  Gates  lived  in  it  for  many  years.  In  fact,  one  could  mention  no  name  of  any 
importance  in  the  financial  or  industrial  annals  of  the  West  and  Middle  West 
between  1897  and  1910  who  did  not  come  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Most  of  the  leading  financiers  of  New  York,  including  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  George  F.  Baker,  and  others,  came  often  to  the  Waldort- Astoria  and 
were  personal  friends  of  Boldt.  Within  a  few  years  many  of  the  biggest  society 
entertainments  were  being  given  in  its  Grand  Ballroom.    Great  conventions, 


such  as  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  directors  of  the  Associated  Press,  great  business  meetings  of  nation-wide 
importance,  began  to  assemble  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  early  in  its  existence,  and 
many  have  continued  to  this  day.  The  most  notable  public  dinners  in  New- 
fork's  history  have  been  given  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Historic  banquets 
which  took  place  just  before  and  after  America's  entrance  into  the  World  War 
were  staged  there,  such  as  the  dinners  to  the  Allied  Commissions,  and  here  the 
Society  of  the  Pilgrims  entertained  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  distinguished 
Britishers  who  came  to  this  country  during  that  period. 

After  George  C.  Boldt's  death,  his  son  succeeded  him,  but  the  young  man 
had  little  task-  for  the  I  >usi  ness .  However,  the  entire  start  of  the  hotel  served 
loyally.  Oscar,  who  was  in  entire  charge  of  the  restaurants  and  catering  services 
of  the  hotel,  and  Augustus  Nulle,  who  had  started  in  the  hotel  as  a  stenographer, 
and  had  worked  his  way  through  various  departments  until  he  had  become  chief 
steward  and  then  purchasing  agent,  were  the  main  reliances  of  young  Boldt,  who 
soon  made  it  known  that  he  wished  to  get  out  of  the  hotel  business. 

Just  a  block  away,  at  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  had  arisen  only  a  few 
years  before  the  war  a  huge  new  hotel,  the  McAlpin,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Lucius  Al.  Boomer,  had  been  built  into  a  very  successful  enterprise,  partly 
through  the  ability  and  vision  of  its  manager,  partly  through  a  system  of  cost 
accounting  which  he  had  instituted,  whose  purpose  was  to  recover  some  of  the 
huge  wastage  incident  to  the  operation  of  American  hotels,  and  which  was  particu- 
larly characteristic  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  because  of  the  lavish  scale  on  which 
Boldt  operated  his  dining  rooms.  The  success  of  Mr.  Boomer  at  the  McAlpin  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Coleman  duPont,  whose  constructive  genius  had 
been  shown  repeatedly,  not  only  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  powder  industry 
that  bears  his  family  name  and  in  the  success  of  the  Equitable  Building,  but  in 
many  other  enterprises.  Because  of  his  record  with  the  McAlpin,  Senator 
duPont  visualized  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  under  Mr.  Boomer's 
direction.  He  said  to  him:  "Boomer,  I'll  take  the  Waldorf-Astoria  if  you  will 
run  it." 

Mr.  Boomer,  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  had  started  his  career  as 
a  stenographer  in  Chicago.  Chance  took  him  to  Florida  and  gave  him  a  job  in 
a  hotel  at  St.  Augustine.  His  subsequent  experiences  covered  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  Canada,  and  he  had  been  manager  of  several  hotels  in  the  Dominion 
and  in  Boston  when  he  was  made  manager  of  the  new  Hotel  Taft,  at  New  Haven. 
While  he  was  still  managing  hotels  in  Boston,  he  took  charge  of  the  Hotel  Nassau, 
at  Long  Beach,  opened  and  operated  it  at  the  same  time.  His  success  had  so 
impressed  the  owners  of  the  McAlpin,  then  being  planned,  that  Mr.  Boomer 
was  appointed  Managing  Director  of  that  elaborate  enterprise. 

Within  the  first  eighteen  months  of  Mr.  Boomer's  presidency  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  Inc.,  most  hotel  men  of  the  United  States  found  they  had  to  unlearn 
much  of  what  training  and  experience  had  taught  them  about  their  business,  and 
begin  over  again.    This  was  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
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during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  It  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1919.  It  was  in 
Mr.  Boomer's  favor  that  he  had  already  learned  how  to  keep  track  of  hotel  waste 
and  to  eliminate  it  as  far  as  possible.  For  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  wines  and 
liquors  in  hotels  put  an  end  to  what  in  many  was  the  one  source  of  revenue  that 
could  usually  be  depended  upon  to  take  care  not  only  of  waste  but  of  loss  in  any 
other  department.  Mr.  Boomer  installed  new  systems  of  cost-accounting  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  He  made  many  important  alterations  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  lower  floor  of  the  hotel  to  expedite  its  business  and  rebuilt  its  roof  garden, 
but  made  so  few  changes  in  the  methods  with  which  the  visiting  public  had 
become  familiar  through  contact,  that  old  patrons  returning  at  any  time  found 
that  the  ideals  of  the  founder  of  the  hotel  were  still  cherished  and,  wherever  possi- 
ble, adhered  to. 

The  prestige  which  George  C.  Boldt  had  gained  for  the  hotel  was  kept;  indeed, 
many  patrons  who  had  wandered  away  came  back,  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
became  again  the  great  center  for  news  and  for  big  events  it  had  been  in  George 
Boldt's  day.  Many  of  the  world's  great  notables  were  entertained.  Those  who 
knew  him  found  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf  greeting  them  with  his  famous  smile,  and 
most  of  the  veteran  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  the  staff  remained,  and 


except  for  the  structural  changes  referred  to,  they  discovered  everything  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same,  their  comfort  administered  to,  their  tastes  and  whims 
remembered  and  catered  to,  as  formerly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reputation  of 
Oscar  as  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  serving  great  banquets  had  never  lost  prestige. 
In  January,  192'),  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Realty  Corporation  a  company  headed 
by  Coleman  du  Pont — of  which  Mr.  Boomer  was  made  President  hought  the 
Waldorf  and  the  Astoria  from  the  Astors  and  leased  them  to  Waldorf-Astoria,  Inc. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  owing  to  the  tremendously  increased  cost  of  hotel- 
keeping  in  New  York,  and  particularly  hecause  of  the  great  increase  in  taxation, 
much  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  frontage  of  the  hotel  was  converted  into  hand- 
some shops,  and  improvements  totaling  more  than  a  million  dollars  were  made  in 
bringing  the  hotel's  facilities  up  to  date.  Peacock  Alley  was  widened  and  tre- 
mendously improved  by  a  new  lighting  arrangement.  A  little  later  the  Bradley- 
Martin  Ballroom,  which  had  changed  its  name  several  times  until  it  was  now 
known  as  the  South  Cafe,  was  renovated  and  redecorated,  and  became  known  as 
the  Jade  Room,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  hotel  restaurants  in  New 
York.  More  than  once  offers  had  been  received  for  leases  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
side  of  the  hotel,  comprising  the  two  vast  dining  rooms,  the  Rose  and  the  Empire 
Rooms.  One  of  these  offers  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $500,000  per  annum. 
However,  it  was  decided  that  without  those  two  rooms,  the  only  great  dining 
rooms  now  left  in  the  whole  length  of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  would 
not  be  the  same. 

The  reason  for  the  sale  of  the  Waldorf- Astoria  is  contained  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  transaction,  made  December  20,  1928.     It  read: 

While  the  Waldorf-Astoria  still  maintains  its  world-wide  prestige 
and  an  unimpaired  volume  of  business,  the  great  non-productive 
areas  in  the  hotel,  involving  enormous  taxation  and  operating  costs, 
have  become  so  burdensome  that  a  more  profitable  use  for  the  site 
than  hotel  purposes  is  indicated. 

The  old  Waldorf-Astoria  now  passes.  The  hotel  which  came  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican institution,  the  scene  of  so  many  historic  gatherings,  the  New  York  home 
of  so  many  distinguished  men  and  women  from  all  over  the  world,  and  which 
has  played  a  notable  part  in  the  cultural  lite  and  history  of  the  American  people, 
yields  physically  to  change  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  its  fame  and  its 
traditions  will  be  continued. 

The  matter  of  perpetuating  these  was  not  easy  to  solve.  First  a  site  must 
be  found  that  in  the  life  of  the  New  York  of  today  and  for  many  years  to  come 
must  be  of  importance  equal  to  that  which  for  so  long  characterized  the  location 
of  the  old  hotel.  Eventually,  after  many  sites  had  been  proffered  and  considered, 
the  block  in  Park  Avenue,  running  all  the  way  to  Lexington  Avenue,  and  bound- 
ed by  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Streets,  one  which  of  necessity  must  prove  to  be 
in  the  very  heart  of  New  York's  social  and  other  activities  for  generations  to 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  Avenue 
Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Streets 
and 

Lexington  Avenue 


To  be  completed  in  1931 


come,  was  chosen.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  a  long  lease  lias  been  taken. 

On  this  location  will  he  erected  the  new  Waldorl-Astoria,  which  will  he  com- 
pleted and  opened  during  the  autumn  ol  1931.  It  will  prove  in  structure  as  (ar 
superior  to  the  old  Waldorl-Astoria  as  was  the  latter  to  the  other  hotels  ol  its 
early  days.  Monumental  in  size,  it  will  tower  forty  stories  above  Park  Avenue, 
ami  will  contain  more  than  two  thousand  rooms.  Many  ol  these  will  take  the 
form  of  apartments  Tor  permanent  guests.  Its  entertainment  facilities  will  lar 
surpass  those  of  the  old  Waldorl-Astoria,  magnificent  and  spacious  as  these 
have  been.  Its  grand  ballroom,  to  which  particular  attention  has  been  devoted 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Schultze  Weaver — for  it  has  never  hitherto  in  a 
hotel  proved  practicable  to  equal  the  old  Grand  Ballroom  will  actually  surpass 
that  famous  auditorium  in  size,  accommodation  and  perfection  of  arrangements. 
The  builders  of  the  new  Waldorl-Astoria  will  be  Thompson-Starrett ,  Inc.,  con- 
structors of  many  gigantic  structures  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  that  have 
challenged  admiration. 

The  owner  and  operator  ol  the  new  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  will  be  a  company 
(to  be  organized)  of  which  the  President  will  be  Lucius  Boomer,  President  of 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Inc. 

So  that  while  the  old  Waldorf  now  says  its  "Vale!"  to  its  esteemed  patrons  and 
friends  of  many  years,  at  the  same  time  it  heralds  the  coming  of  its  successor, 
upon  which  its  mantle  and  its  good  wishes  will  descend. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  Waldorf  and  its  traditions  cannot  die;  they  will  live  on 
in  the  new  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria. 


The  jollowing  tribute  to  the  Waldorj- Astoria  has  been  written  by  one 
who  not  only,  as  head  of  a  great  musical  organization,  has  been  a  long 
and  frequent  patron  of  its  entertainment  facilities ,  but  who  for  many 
years  has  made  her  home  in  the  hotel. 

ON  LEAVING  A  HOME 
By  Mrs.  William  Rogers  Chapman, 
President  oj  the  Rubinstein  Club 

STYLES  and  customs  change  with  the  years,  but  the  beauty  and  preeminent 
attractions  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  have  been  all  these  years  a  land- 
mark for  those  outside  it.    To  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  its 
guests,  it  was  a  beloved  home,  and  a  shrine  as  well. 

From  far  and  near,  all  over  the  world,  foreign  and  notabilities  flocked  to  it, 
as  did  Americans  of  wealth  and  position.  A  visit  to  New  York  was  not  complete 
until  one  had  at  least  dined  at  this  world-renowned  Hotel,  long  unrivaled  for  its 
luxury  and  splendor.  George  C.  Boldt,  its  founder  and  proprietor,  and  Oscar 
Tschirky,  its  renowned  executive  for  all  entertainments,  were  more  sought  alter 
by  visitors  to  the  city  than  any  mayor  or  city  official. 

After  Mr.  Boldt's  untimely  death,  in  1916,  all  eyes  centered  on  Oscar  through 
the  period  of  changes  until  a  new  management  took  the  helm.  With  Mr.  Lucius 
M.  Boomer,  its  new  president,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Nulle,  his  right  hand  executive, 
at  the  head,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  successfully  coped  with  changes  in  demands  and 
tastes,  and  still  kept  its  enviable  position  among  the  hotels  of  the  city. 

Last  winter,  just  as  the  year  1928  was  about  to  close,  like  a  bolt  Irom  a  clear 
sky,  the  word  was  flashed  around  the  world:  "The  Waldorf  has  been  sold,  and 
will  be  torn  down."  Great  regret,  even  lamentation,  was  heard  from  all  sides, 
and  many  protestations  were  made  against  the  passing  of  this  great  American 
institution.  A  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  fact  by  those  who  cher- 
ished its  history  and  achievements,  and  friends  and  guests  prepared 
to  say  "Good-bye"  forever  to  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria  they  had 
loved  so  well. 

However  a  bright  star  of  hope  arose  to  cheer  us  ere  we  could  say 
this,  in  the  promise  of  a  new  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  many 
of  our  old  friends  would  greet  us  and  where  Oscar,  with  his  genial 
smile  ot  welcome,  would  still  come  to  the  dining  rooms.  So  today, 
May  1,  1929,  we  meet  to  say,  "Farewell"  to  the  Grand  Ballroom, 
the  Waldorf  Apartments,  the  Roof  Garden,  the  spacious  corridors, 
the  dining  rooms,  that  hold  such  precious  memories  for  us.  Now 
we  look  forward  to  the  new  building,  promised  in  the  near  future; 
to  that  we  shall  transfer  our  love,  our  activities,  our  interests. 


The  many  great  events  staged  at  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria  have  passed  into 
history,  made  memorable  by  surroundings  of  a  magnificence  and  sumptuousness 
before  known  only  in  Royal  Palaces.  Who  will  not  long  remember  Peacock 
Allev,  with  its  dress  parade,  and  the  beautiful  Rose  Room  filled  with  diners! 
The  Pal  m  Gardens,  at  the  hour  of  afternoon  tea!  The  old  Turkish  Room  with 
its  oriental  splendor,  and  the  Grand  Ballroom,  when  crowded  with  its  audience 
in  gala  dress  for  Ball! 

Many  men's  clubs  made  their  headquarters  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria — the 
Ohio  Society,  the  Southern  Society,  The  Sphinx  and  Traffic  Cluhs  among  the 
first.  Then  came  the  Women's  Cluhs  to  make  the  hotel  their  headquarters,  and 
every  day  in  the  week  one  or  more  functions  were  held  by  various  organizations 
of  prominence.  Sorosis,  the  oldest  Woman's  Club  in  the  country,  took  the  lead, 
w  ith  its  luncheons  and  meetings;  famous  women  presiding  as  its  officers,  and  many 
distinguished  guests.  I  hen  followed  the  Rubinstein  Club,  and  others,  including: 
I  he  Woman's  Press  Club,  Minerva,  Eclectic,  Dixie,  Euterpe,  Societe  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Verdi,  LeLyccum,  and  women's  clubs  of  different  states,  including  Daugh- 
ters of  Ohio,  Empire  State,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana.  Maine,  Michigan,  Massa- 
chusetts, California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  New  York  State;  and  in  addition, 
Southland,  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812  and  Congress  of  States.  All  were  proud  to 
meet  at  the  Waldorf  . 

Foremost  as  a  musical  attraction  were  the  Bagby  Musical  Mornings,  which 
continued  until  the  very  last  of  them  given  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  to  draw  the 
elite  of  the  city,  and  at  which  all  the  prominent  Metropolitan  Opera  artists 
appeared  during  the  season.  Mr.  Albert  Morris  Bagby  personally  directed  every- 
thing anil  entertained  fifty  guests  at  Luncheon  inthe  Rose  Room  after  each  concert. 
I  he  Haarlem  Philarmonic  in  recent  years  has  given  fine  musical  mornings  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  also.  The  Diet  Kitchen  Association,  the  Philharmonic  Society 
and  several  Choral  Clubs  have  had  entertainments  in  it  each  year,  and  the 
Rubinstein  Club  of  W  omen's  voices,  Dr.  W.  R.  Chapman,  conductor,  has  made 
this  its  headquarters  for  all  affairs  for  thirty  years.  The  St.  Cecilia  Club  of 
Women's  voices,  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  Male  voices 
and  the  National  Opera  Club  of  America  have  long  been  pat- 
rons of  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Limited  space  will  not  permit  a 
detailed  mention  of  all  clubs  and  local  meetings  held  in  the 
many  entertainment  rooms. 

During  the  war  the  Waldorf-Astoria  was  a  center  of  activi- 
ties for  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds,  entertainments  for  soldier's 
benefits,  and  free-handed  hospitality.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  made  the  Waldorf-Astoria  their  New  York  headquart- 
ers, among  them  Presidents  Cleveland,  McKinley,  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover.     Many  foreign 


royalties,  including  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Carol  of  Rumania,  Princess  Eulalie 
of  Spain,  Prince  William  of  Sweden,  Grand  Duchess  Cyril,  of 
Russia,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,  were  among  its  guests.  Many  great  army  and 
naval  officers,  such  as  General  Pershing,  the  late  Marshal 
Foch,  of  France,  and  others  of  long  ago,  including  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  and  Admiral  Dewey,  called  it  "home"  when 
in  New  York. 

Who  does  not  recall  luncheon  in  the  Rose  Room  or  Empire  Room,  with  tables 
that  had  to  be  reserved  in  advance  on  the  day  of  a  Bagby  Musicale,  or  after  a 
Rubinstein  or  a  Philharmonic  Concert?  Who  has  not  stopped  for  afternoon  tea 
in  the  Palm  Rooms,  with  delightful  music,  dainty  waitresses  and  the  best  of  tea 
and  sandwiches.9  "Are  all  these  days  gone  forever.9"  we  exclaimed  in  dismay. 
But  we  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Boomer  that  we  shall  have  another,  a  bigger, 
better  Waldorf-Astoria  in  1931.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  bigger  or  better. 
We  still  mourn  our  first  love,  although  we  trust  Mr.  Boomer  to  give  us  all  he 
promises. 

In  the  great  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  have  been  given  the  largest, 
finest  balls  the  city  ever  saw.  The  Charity,  Old  Guard,  Emerald,  and  Palestine 
Commandery  have  been  held  there  for  years,  occupying  not  only  the  Grand  Ball- 
room, but  the  entire  side  on  Thirty-fourth  Street.  In  that  Ballroom  all  the  great 
singers  of  the  world  have  appeared.  John  McCormack,  Galli-Curci,  Rosa  Raisa, 
Ponselle,  Schumann-Heink  sang  at  various  evening  concerts  of  the  Rubinstein 
Club,  and  on  such  an  occasion  Nordica  sang  in  her  last  concert  before  she  sailed 
for  Tasmania.    There  Heifetz  made  his  first  concert  bow,  after  his  debut  recital. 

So  memory  weaves  a  mystic  veil  of  fond  memories  around  the  Ballroom  of 
the  dear  old  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  those  who  have  mingled  there  for  years  are 
sincere  mourners  that  it  must  disappear.  We  shall  no  doubt  make  associations 
that  will  endear  to  us  the  new  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  and  all  it  offers,  so  we  shall 
be  hopeful  and  shall  look  forward.  But  always  and  forever  we  shall  cherish  the 
memories  that  we  have  of  our  dear  old  Waldorf-Astoria;  of  Mr.  Boldt  and  all  his 
assistants,  who,  in  the  early  days,  made  it  not  only  famous,  but  what  was  more 
to  us — homelike! 
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